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Abstract. Nineteenth-century Maori society responded to colonization in creative, 
flexible, and dynamic ways. This is seen clearly in the way in which mechanisms of 
tribal self-government were reinvented, mixing indigenous with exotic influences 
to establish new and much stronger bodies better suited to cope with the challenges 
confronting Maori in the new environment. Increasing Maori anxiety to prevent 
uncontrolled land alienation and the complete subservience to European society 
that many Maori feared saw runanga based on older tribal assemblies radically over- 
hauled to ensure ongoing communal control, while komiti, at first based on Euro- 
pean models but increasingly indigenized over time, also became important insti- 
tutions of governance. Occasional Crown attempts to co-opt such institutions for 
its own ends were largely unsuccessful. Runanga and komiti were instead, although 
ultimately unable to stem the tide of land alienation, of vital importance in ensuring 
the survival of the Maori as a distinct people. 


Ethnohistorians of the Pacific Islands have long grappled with the impact of 
colonization on the indigenous peoples of the area and the extent to which 
agency could be exercised in such contexts. Although the “fatal impact” 
analyses favored in the 1960s later gave way to an “islander-centered” 
approach that emphasizes indigenous agency, some scholars have more 
recently rejected binary notions of victim versus agent.! Instead, coloniza- 
tion is increasingly viewed as a more complex process of “entanglement,” 
as Nicholas Thomas has described it, or, to adopt Greg Dening’s metaphor 
of “the beach,” as a zone of encounter in which cultural resilience and dis- 
possession may exist alongside one another.* From this perspective agent 
and victim “are not mutually exclusive categories but contextually signified 
roles.” Cultural change can be, as Marshall Sahlins has suggested, “exter- 
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nally induced yet indigenously orchestrated,” and the process of cultural 
appropriation can go in both directions depending on the context.4 

It is these processes of mutual appropriation which are the focus of 
this article, within the particular context of the changing political structures 
of the indigenous people of New Zealand over the nineteenth century. For 
the Maori people, colonization brought the usual array of attendant evils. 
Disease, depopulation, land loss, and the threat of being overwhelmed by 
a flood of incoming European migrants, particularly after formal British 
annexation following the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, all took 
their toll.5 The fundamental problem for Maori was a big one: how to find 
a place for themselves in the post-Waitangi era that would not involve being 
entirely subsumed by the new colonial order. At stake was the very sur- 
vival of the Maori as a distinct people. The old mechanisms of tribal gover- 
nance —runanga, or tribal assemblies—were reinvented in ways that made 
them more appropriate to the altered geopolitical landscape, and entirely 
new institutions, committees deriving from European society, absorbed, 
adopted, adapted, and realigned to suit Maori priorities. Throughout the 
nineteenth century Maori thus responded to colonization in creative, flex- 
ible, and dynamic ways. Colonial officials, in turn, responded by periodi- 
cally seeking to harness these evolving political institutions as instruments 
of indirect rule, but in many instances the government-sanctioned bodies 
established for these purposes were reappropriated by the Maori for their 
own ends. The resulting system was one in which Maori exercised consider- 
able agency yet were ultimately (and undeniably) victims in certain respects, 
following a process of cultural fusion, entwinement, and engagement in 
which indigenous and exotic influences were constantly in evidence. 

From the British perspective, at least, colonization was supposed to 
be much more straightforward than described above. It was at Waitangi, in 
the Bay of Islands, that the Maori people had in February 1840 first agreed 
to allow sovereignty over New Zealand to transfer to the British, at least 
according to the English version of the Treaty of Waitangi. That transfer of 
sovereignty was less apparent in the Maori-language document signed by 
all but a few of the more than five hundred Maori rangatira (chiefs) who 
were persuaded to give their assent to the agreement over the course of a 
few months.° The Far North chief Nopera Panakareao famously declared 
at the Kaitaia signing ceremony in May 1840 that only the “shadow of the 
land” had passed to Queen Victoria, while “the substance has remained 
with us.” Less than a year later, however, he would confide to local mission- 
ary Richard Taylor his fears that the substance of the land had indeed been 
lost, leaving the Maori people with no more than the shadow remaining.” 

But behind the assumption of sovereignty, Crown officials, both in 
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London and in New Zealand, continued to debate the full extent of the 
authority they now claimed, including the tricky issues of whether the chiefs 
who had not signed the Treaty of Wailtangi and their tribes should be sub- 
ject to its provisions and the extent to which the agreement was intended to 
be a basis for interference in the internal affairs of the Maori. These matters 
came to a head following a series of intertribal clashes in the Bay of Plenty 
in the early 1840s, prompting the Colonial Office in London to decide by 
the end of 1843 that all Maori would be deemed subject to the provisions 
of the Treaty of Waitangi and, further, that the government had a right to 
intervene in purely Maori matters, albeit one that should be exercised with 
the utmost caution at all times.* 

The need for care was more than just a reflection of the humanitarian 
outlook of key Whitehall officials. As James Belich has observed, in 1840 
the fact that a few London mapmakers colored New Zealand “British red” 
could not hide the reality that sovereignty was no more than nominal over 
large parts of the country, including most of the North Island.’ Even chiefs 
considered favorable to the Crown made it clear that they would not brook 
unsolicited interference in the affairs of their tribes. Their rather more selec- 
tive engagement with English law too often involved a willingness to accept 
intervention only when the outcome was considered favorable to their own 
position, even according to some of those tasked with deciding cases brought 
before them for settlement.!° Crown officials therefore sought, with limited 
success, to extend effective control over Maori districts through the Resi- 
dent Magistrates system introduced after 1846, through cautious efforts 
to give some limited recognition to Maori customs within the framework 
of the law, and by various other means ranging from the distribution of 
largesse to influential chiefs to selective policing and military operations 
where possible." 

Not that the Maori held all the cards. British authorities may have 
been unable to compel Maori acceptance of English law in many cases, but 
the former came firmly armed with an assimilationist ideology that saw no 
permanent place for Maori customs and values in postannexation New 
Zealand.’ Meanwhile, increased land alienation, especially after 1846, 
combined with a substantial increase in the European population, helped 
shrink the area under effective Maori control. Land purchasing, an exclu- 
sive right of the Crown between 1840 and 1864 with the exception of a brief 
experiment with direct purchase by settlers between 1844 and 1846, had 
meanwhile been greatly facilitated in many instances through the strategies 
adopted by Crown officials. As resistance to further selling increased in the 
1850s in response to such concerns, purchase officers found it convenient 
to cultivate relationships with chiefs who were favorable to selling. Such an 
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approach, taken to its extreme, led naturally to surreptitious purchases of 
lands from compliant chiefs, against the wishes or without the knowledge 
of the vast majority of rightful owners. At Hawke’s Bay such tactics led 
more or less directly to civil war between rival factions of owners in 1857, 
while three years later a similar approach to the purchase of the Pekapeka 
block at Waitara became the immediate casus belli of the first Taranaki War 
between imperial troops and Maori, marking the start of some twelve years 
of intermittent conflict waged over the central North Island.¥ 

It was partly in response to the threats posed by this new and unset- 
tling environment—one in which chiefs could be tempted to ignore or 
defy the wishes of their people—that many Maori communities sought to 
revive, strengthen, and reinvent older institutions of collective governance. 
For although some early European observers readily assumed that Maori 
society was hierarchical, “aristocratical, and hereditary,” it was not long 
before others came to realize that in reality chiefs had great influence over 
their communities but little actual authority. Frederick Maning, the author 
of the classic account of life as a “Pakeha-Maori” prior to British annexa- 
tion, Old New Zealand, declared, for example, that “the natives are so self- 
possessed, opinionated, and republican, that the chiefs have at ordinary 
times but little control over them.” 1 Other commentators noted that it was 
not possible for chiefs to declare war or peace, or to do anything affecting 
the whole of their community, without the express sanction of the rest of 
the group.!¢ 

That sanction was given in the tribal assemblies known as runanga 
and, from the 1830s on, through komiti, or committees. As F. D. Fenton, 
who would later go on to become the first chief judge of the Native Land 
Court, observed in 1857: 


No system of government that the world ever saw can be more demo- 
cratic than that of the Maoris. The chief alone has no power. The whole 
tribe deliberate on every subject, not only politically on such as are of 
public interest, but even judicially they hold their “komitis” on every 
private quarrel. In ordinary times the vox populi determines every mat- 
ter, both internal and external. The system is a pure pantocracy, and 
no individual enjoys influence or exercises power, unless it originates 
with the mass and is expressly or tacitly conferred by them. In case of a 
war the old chief would be a paramount dictator: in times of peace he 
is an ordinary citizen. “Ma te runanga e whakatu ia au, ka tu ahau.” “If 
the assembly constitutes me, I shall be established,” is an expression I 
heard used by a chief of rank, and perfectly represents the public sen- 
timent on the question.” 
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The komiti referred to by Fenton represented a postcontact innovation, 
while the runanga, by contrast, was “an institution of very ancient date.” 18 
But although runanga derived from purely Maori linguistic and cultural 
constructs, and the transliterated term komiti and its concept were entirely 
European imports, the cultural influences on such bodies nevertheless 
became increasingly difficult to distinguish in the postcontact era as Maori 
sought to experiment with new institutions and ideas, mixing them up with 
indigenous influences and institutions to create new and more powerful 
mechanisms of self-government. By the late 1850s, runanga, formerly little 
more than ad hoc village meetings of no fixed membership, had adopted 
and adapted several elements of European-inspired committee procedure 
to suit their own purposes, while those bodies that called themselves komiti 
were more than simply brown-skinned “committees.” Komiti had become 
more than a transliteration: though of bicultural lineage, it had become a 
distinct Maori institution in its own right. And by the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, revamped runanga and acculturated komiti had become largely indis- 
tinguishable from one another beyond perhaps the cultural significance 
conveyed by the choice of either term over the other. 

The emergence of such bodies was greatly stimulated after 1840 in 
response to the threat to the Maori sociopolitical base seen to be posed 
by the Crown, but the origins of this development can also be connected 
to the greatly expanded range of matters requiring resolution after 1769 
with the arrival of Europeans and their goods. Precontact Maori society 
was in many respects self-regulating, the behavior of individuals governed 
to a large degree by the prohibitive sanctions associated with the perva- 
sive institution of tapu (spiritual or ceremonial restrictions) and, in more 
practical ways, by rahui (temorary bans on access to scarce resources at 
appropriate times).!? Taua muru, or plundering parties, constituted “a ubiq- 
uitous Maori system for peaceful dispute resolution,” especially between 
closely related parties, with warfare a further option where blood ties were 
less strong. In both circumstances utu, satisfactory repayment commensu- 
rate with the original offense and intended to restore balance, remained the 
prime objective.”° 

Both warfare and taua muru remained options for some considerable 
time, but from the early nineteenth century a new range of potential causes 
of dispute emerged as the ownership of lands and other resources, which 
might previously have involved substantial areas of ambiguous, overlapping, 
or ill-defined interest, became a matter of great concern. Europeans were 
anxious to acquire timber and other items along with the land itself.?4 Cattle 
trespass, pigs caught rooting in tapu spots, the ownership of imported items 
and animals, for which there was no precedent, the division of proceeds 
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earned from working for Europeans, and sundry other matters all added to 
the number of issues now requiring resolution. 

Further muddying the picture was the substantial Maori interest in, and 
nominal “conversion” to, Christianity from the early 1830s on. Although 
historians have increasingly queried the notion of “conversion,” suggesting 
a more sophisticated response in which Christianity was largely absorbed 
into, and to some extent modified by, preexisting belief systems,?? there is 
little doubt that the new code of behavior preached by Christian mission- 
aries sat uncomfortably alongside a number of existing Maori social insti- 
tutions. Some of the consequent tensions were captured in a well-known 
letter written by Bay of Islands chief Wiremu Hau to the missionary Samuel 
Marsden in 1837: 


Sir,— Will you give us a Law? This is the Purport of my Address to 
you. rst, If we say let the Cultivations be fenced, and a Man through 
Laziness does not fence, should Pigs get into his Plantation, is it 
right for him to kill them? Do you give us a Law in this Matter. 2d, 
Again, —should Pigs get into fenced Land, is it right to kill or rather to 
tie them till the Damage they have done is paid for? Will you give us 
a Law in this? 3d, Again, —should the Husband of a Woman die, and 
she afterwards wishes to be married to another, should the Natives 
of unchanged Heart bring a Fight against us, would it be right for us 
to stand up to resist them on account of their wrongful Interference? 
Will you give us a Law in this also? 4th, Again, —in our Wickedness, 
One Man has Two Wives, but after he has listened to Christ he puts 
away one of them, and gives her to another Man to Wife. Now, should 
a Fight be brought against us, and are we, in this Case, to stand up to 
fight? Give us a Law in this. sth, Again, — should Two Men strive one 
with the other. Give me a Law in this. My [Ritenga] Law is, to collect 
all the People together, and judge them for their unlawful fighting, and 
also for wrongfully killing Pigs. Therefore I say, that the Man who kills 
Pigs for trespassing on his Plantation, having neglected to fence, had 
rather pay for the Pigs so killed. Will you give us a Law in this? Fenced 
Cultivations, when trespassed on, should be paid for. These only are 
the Things which cause us to err; Women, Pigs, and fighting with one 
another. 6th, But here is another, —should a Man who is in the Church 
come in a Fight against us? Give us a Law in this. Another Thing which 
we are afraid of, and which also degrades us, is this, Slaves exalting 
themselves above their Masters. Will you give us a Law in this also??? 


Hau’s letter was presented to the House of Lords Select Committee on New 
Zealand in 1838 as evidence of the want of government and law among the 
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Maori people and as such could be viewed as providing further justifica- 
tion for the British decision to intervene by way of full annexation. But a 
closer reading suggests that Hau had provided the answers to many of the 
questions he posed, and he merely sought confirmation from Marsden as 
to the wisdom of these answers; it is not apparent that the letter constituted 
an offer to surrender control over the actual decision-making process to 
anyone. 

In fact, it was Christian chiefs such as Hau who were among the first 
to experiment with new forms of dispute resolution, their komiti or “courts 
of inquiry” being closely modeled on the committee meetings of the mis- 
sionaries themselves. The Church Missionary Society (CMS) carpenter 
Charles Davis described one early example of this development in 1828, 
when he noted that a slave belonging to one of the chiefs living at the Paihia 
mission station at the Bay of Islands had been referred to the remaining 
Maori residents of the settlement after having been caught stealing. He was 
subsequently sentenced to receive a flogging.2+ Another CMS missionary, 
Charles Baker, noted an incident in 1833 in which a rangatira (chief) who 
had abducted a young woman with the intention of marrying her to his own 
son had responded to missionary remonstrances with the offer “that they 
would have a Committee on the subject.” Baker considered this “a droll way 
of proceeding to take by main strength the object of their wishes & then 
call for a committee to settle the point.”?> Although the missionaries were 
ultimately disappointed with the outcome of this case, the fact that Maori, 
at least in the north, were themselves proposing komiti certainly suggests 
increasing acceptance of such bodies. 

In the 1830s the missionaries expanded their presence in New Zealand 
beyond their original base in the north of the country, taking these new 
notions of dispute resolution with them as they went. In 1836 Maori at 
Rotorua, in the central North Island, also offered to hold a komiti, this time 
to decide the case of property plundered from an abandoned mission station 
in their midst.?° By the end of the decade Christian Maori communities in a 
number of different areas were beginning to stage regular komiti. Although 
these were initially convened under the watchful supervision of the mis- 
sionaries, by the mid-1840s many komiti had become quite independent 
of the missionaries, and the concept had been readily taken up elsewhere, 
even among some non-Christian communities. Whereas the missionaries’ 
initial comments on such bodies often noted the extent to which the Maori 
relied on the missionaries for guidance in their deliberations, it was not 
long before the supposedly inappropriate application of justice by komiti 
that were clearly no longer under their direction or control became a more 
dominant theme.?’ Instruments intended to facilitate missionaries’ manage- 
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ment of their Maori congregations thus quite rapidly became indigenized 
and reformulated in accordance with the needs of Maori communities. 

By 1845 the extent to which the komiti had become a familiar concept 
within many Maori communities was indicated when the term was used as 
a translation for “court” in a government guide to English laws.2® Accord- 
ing to the former missionary Hanson Turton, who later spent some time in 
the employ of the government: “In 1832 we find the term ‘Council’ in the 
prayer book, translated by the word ‘Runanga, and so on since; but in ordi- 
nary use it speedily became absorbed in the more diluted form of komiti, to 
which even slaves were admissible, but which from the Natives’ incomplete 
notions of Christian duty, became very irregular in its proceedings, and 
very undecisive [sic] in its action.”*? Turton added that the word runanga 
had fallen into general disuse before being revived around 1856, starting in 
the Waikato district and spreading to many other districts soon after. He 
described the more recent version of such bodies as “an ill-assorted mixture 
of European with Native customs, though generally asserted by the Maoris 
to be of purely Aboriginal origin.” °° 

F. D. Fenton reported in 1857 that the revival and reinvention of 
runanga was “not a fugitive desire, the result of temporary excitement, but 
a fixed determination to discover and establish among themselves, a system 
of order and combination, which may enable them to advance in the social 
scale, and preserve them from the ultimate fate of total subserviency to their 
European brethren.”3! According to many contemporary observers, the 
choice of the term runanga represented a conscious and deliberate reasser- 
tion of Maori values, although as Turton also noted, tribes more favorable 
to the Crown considered “the Runanga . . . somehow or other connected 
with disloyalty, and so continue in the use of the word komiti.”*? Yet even 
where runanga was preferred, older-style meetings of entire villages, called 
as the need arose, had given way in many settlements to smaller standing 
bodies with set memberships, more formalized procedures, and, increas- 
ingly, codified sets of rules to govern both their own and the community’s 
behavior. Runanga were thus being radically reshaped at the same time that 
they were being revived. “Traditional tribal polities” they were not. 

Indeed, as Alan Ward noted, given the lengthy queue of European offi- 
cials who claimed to have personally masterminded the runanga system later 
adopted by the government in an effort to secure greater control over Maori 
districts, it is pertinent that its genesis lay entirely with Maori themselves.*4 
But while some aspects of the Waikato model quickly gained popularity 
elsewhere, there were many regional variations. Twelve remained the most 
common number of members for most runanga, for example, with many 
such bodies simply styling themselves Te Tekau-ma-Rua (The Twelve). But 
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not all tribes were ready to adopt the fixed membership idea, and there were 
widely varying membership numbers for some of those that did. One pre- 
sumably non-Christian community at Maketu appointed thirteen members 
to their runanga, while further east at Opotiki a “great council of 70” was in 
existence by 1861.95 Likewise, while some settlements quickly adopted elec- 
tions as the preferred method for determining membership in the runanga, 
other communities continued to resist this approach. Meanwhile, in defer- 
ence to the older-style runanga, meetings were in many places conducted 
before the entire village rather than behind closed doors.*¢ 

It was no coincidence that the Waikato district from which the new 
model of runanga had emerged was also the heartland of support for the 
protonationalist King movement beginning in the mid-1850s.°” In a sense 
the runanga movement and the Kingitanga represented two different strands 
of response to the problems confronting Maoridom in this period. Fenton 
had reported in 1857 that one of the primary stimuli of the revived runanga 
was the observation, common among many Maori at this time, 


that the Government of the country is more anxious to obtain posses- 
sion of their lands for the augmentation of the intruding body, than to 
elevate the present possessors, and admit them amongst themselves as 
a component part of one people, and they desire therefore to devise 
measures which shall tend to advance them in civilization, and entitle 
them, at some future period, to demand the rights of citizenship on 
terms of equality.** 


It was thus not just increasing concern over dubious land dealings but a 
wider sense of exclusion from the machinery of the state, especially after 
the establishment of a settler parliament in 1854 that seemed intent solely on 
advancing the interests of the ever-growing number of European migrants, 
that, at a more fundamental level, had fueled these developments.*? 
Whereas the proposals to establish a Maori king to protect Maori 
lands and serve as a symbol of supposed unity of purpose among the tribes 
was supported by only some sections of Maoridom (including Waikato, 
from which the first king, Potatau Te Wherowhero, was chosen in 1858), 
the runanga movement proved a more popular response to the new colo- 
nial order, even within communities that had rejected the Kingitanga. While 
Crown officials eventually dismissed the idea of granting some limited form 
of recognition of the right of the Maori king to administer the affairs of his 
supporters, the notion of turning the many unofficial runanga already in 
existence into instruments of the state proved to have greater appeal. On 
the one hand, as one parliamentary committee reported in 1860, “Properly 
organized, and placed under the control of Government . . . the Runanga 
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would become a great instrument of civilization, a powerful means of secur- 
ing order, and a machinery for facilitating the administration and dissemi- 
nating the principles of law.”4° On the other hand, left to their own devices, 
runanga could be “turned to dangerous purposes.” 41 

Those who argued that the Crown should co-opt runanga for gov- 
ernment ends thus considered there to be few alternatives. Runanga were 
already in existence unofficially; they were outside the influence of the 
government and constituted an unpredictable and unmanageable element. 
According to proponents of this strategy, the Maori were never going to be 
governed entirely without such bodies, whereas if placed under the careful 
supervision of Crown officials, runanga could be used “to accomplish the 
great object of the Government, without offending the Natives.”4 

Fenton’s initial efforts to implement such an approach in the Waikato 
district following his 1857 report on the emergence of the runanga move- 
ment there met with significant resistance, in large part owing to his refusal 
to have anything to do with Kingitanga supporters along with an ill-advised 
attempt to individualize land titles in the district.44 Even so, many offi- 
cials believed that enough promise had been shown to suggest that state- 
sponsored runanga stood some chance of acceptance in the Waikato and 
elsewhere, and in 1858 a range of legislative measures designed to support 
such an approach were approved by Parliament. The Native Districts Regu- 
lation Act provided for the identification of Native districts within which 
bylaws on matters of local concern could be passed with the general assent 
of local Maori, while the Native Circuit Courts Act provided a mechanism 
for the enforcement of such measures through European judges acting in 
concert with local Maori assessors and juries. 

The Colonial Office’s disallowance of the third measure, the Native 
Territorial Rights Bill, which provided for up to fifty thousand acres of 
Maori land to be sold directly to settlers each year, reignited debate over 
the extent to which the all-settler Parliament should be permitted to meddle 
in matters hitherto deemed the exclusive province of the governor under 
the New Zealand Constitution Act of 1852.44 Meanwhile, despite Gover- 
nor Thomas Gore Browne’s best efforts at the 1860 Kohimarama confer- 
ence of chiefs deemed favorable to the Crown, at best only lukewarm sup- 
port was expressed for his proposals for individualization of titles through 
runanga. 

Browne subsequently proposed a limited trial in the Far North, where 
the local Muriwhenua tribes were considered among the most “loyal,” but 
achieved nothing before he was replaced as governor by Sir George Grey in 
1861.46 It was Grey who, within weeks of his arrival back in New Zealand 
in September of that year, devised a far more ambitious scheme of indirect 
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rule via runanga budgeted at over forty-nine thousand pounds per annum 
and intended to cover the entire North Island.‘” Based on a modified version 
of the 1858 proposals, Grey’s new plan envisaged the “Native portions” of 
the North Island being divided into about twenty districts, each of which 
would have its own district runanga under the supervision of a European 
official known as the civil commissioner. Each district would in turn be 
divided into about six “Hundreds,” within which government-salaried 
Maori officers, including wardens and constables, would be responsible for 
enforcing local bylaws under the direction of the assessors.*8 

Over the following few months more than a dozen districts were 
proclaimed under the Native Districts Regulation Act, and civil commis- 
sioners were appointed to implement the runanga system.’ Initial recon- 
naissance missions to explain the proposals and gauge Maori responses met 
with mixed receptions. Many Kingitanga supporters “regarded the belated 
display of salaries and offices as a thinly disguised attempt to deceive the 
Maori people and reduce them to subservience.”*° John Gorst, appointed 
to the critical upper Waikato position, was initially permitted to stay within 
the king’s domain as an emissary of the Pakeha (European) state but was 
kept under close watch and prevented from interfering in the internal affairs 
of local Maori communities. His colleague James Armitage found a greater 
willingness on the part of anti-Kingitanga communities in the lower Wai- 
kato to accept salaried positions and pass laws on matters of local concern 
but made little further headway.*! No district runanga was appointed for 
the Waikato, and Gorst later wrote that the scheme had been “in every place 
a total failure.”52 

In the Turanga (Poverty Bay) area, where an unofficial districtwide 
runanga representing all of the different tribes had effectively governed 
for several years, the anticipated response was such that officials made no 
attempt to even discuss the proposals with local Maori.’ Farther north, 
in the East Coast region, Resident Magistrate William Baker’s ill-judged 
appointment of compliant chiefs to salaried positions served only to fur- 
ther polarize the previously divided Ngati Porou tribe,** while in the remote 
Urewera region Charles Hunter Brown encountered “great soreness and 
distrust,” which he attributed to “fear for their land, fear for their nation- 
ality, fear ‘lest they should be made slaves to the Queen. ”35 It was a similar 
story elsewhere in the Bay of Plenty, where despite some support for the 
proposals from the Rotorua tribes, intense suspicion of Crown motives on 
the part of Kingitanga supporters was enough to ensure that no district 
runanga was ever convened.*¢ 

In fact it was only in the faraway Chatham Islands and Northland that 
district runanga— originally envisaged as the cornerstone of the whole sys- 
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tem— were ever established. In Northland two district runanga, at the Bay 
of Islands and further north at Mangonui, sat for the first time in 1862. But 
neither proved quite the compliant creatures of state that officials may have 
hoped for, and when the runanga system is judged against such an ambi- 
tion, Gorst’s overall assessment is perhaps right.5” Inappropriate bound- 
aries, limited resources and authority granted to the “new institutions,” an 
inability to represent all customary interests in such bodies, and the fail- 
ure of Crown officials to adequately reflect Maori tikanga (custom) within 
the framework of the new system all undermined support for Grey’s “plan 
of native government” over time, even within areas where there was some 
initial support for the proposals.5* But with European officials sometimes 
obliged to deal with disputes involving infringements of tapu, “Native 
curses,” and other matters not recognized under English law to gain influ- 
ence over the tribes, there was much to suggest that the Crown’s efforts 
to appropriate Maori runanga for its own ends had been at least partially 
subverted by the Maori.5? 

Meanwhile, the extent to which government officers were obliged to 
take some cognizance of Maori values in order to win any support from 
Maori communities, along with the general refusal of the runanga to sanc- 
tion renewed land alienation on a large scale and a widespread concern 
that settlers in outlying districts might be made subject to “Maori law,” 
resulted in significant levels of opposition to the scheme among the Euro- 
pean population.®° With the failure of the runanga system to undermine 
support for the Kingitanga, Grey and his ministers rapidly lost interest and 
instead devoted their energies to the impending conflict with the Waikato 
tribes. At the end of 1865 the last vestiges of the scheme were accordingly 
dismantled. 

In the wake of the Waikato War of 1863-64 attention turned instead to 
alternative means of “opening up” Maori districts to renewed colonization. 
Early assurances to the tribes that runanga would be empowered to deter- 
mine the titles to their own lands and to control the process of their land 
sales to settlers, reflected to some extent in the Native Lands Act of 1862, 
were overlooked as a rather different system was introduced at the end of 
1864. The new Native Land Court was dominated by European judges and 
operated in the manner of a formal court of law.*! In a sign of things to 
come, eleven Maori formerly appointed as judges under the more localized 
and flexible 1862 model were swiftly demoted to the lesser position of asses- 
sor in early 1865.62 It was nearly sixty years before the next judge of even 
part-Maori descent was appointed to the bench of the Pakeha-controlled 
Native Land Court.*? Gone was any pretense that Maori would be allowed 
a decisive role in the process of determining titles to their own lands. 
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It was not just the marginalization of Maori in the process of title 
adjudication that would be the subject of repeated petitions, protests, and 
complaints over the remainder of the nineteenth century, but the way in 
which the pseudo-individualized titles issued by the court (good enough to 
sell to Europeans without reference to the rest of the tribe but practically 
worthless for any other purpose) undermined the ability of communities to 
make considered decisions about the management and administration of 
their lands as a collective. This was no accident: Crown officials had long 
known that no such thing as an individual title, one capable of being trans- 
ferred outside the community, existed in Maori custom. Communal oppo- 
sition had seen land sales virtually come to a halt in all but a few areas prior 
to the Waikato War. This would not be permitted to happen again. Land 
hunger was not, however, the only factor. The destruction of the “beastly 
communism” of Maori society, predicted by some European observers as 
a consequence of introducing an open market for individual land interests, 
was itself considered a desirable outcome.** Two birds could thus be killed 
with one stone. 

Such expectations failed to take into account the nature of the Maori 
response. There would be no meek submission to the new order but rather 
a sustained and concerted effort to counter the impacts of the Native Land 
Court on Maori communities. Runanga and komiti were once again at the 
forefront of Maori attentions. But whereas in the prewar period village 
runanga, largely concerned with the dispensation of justice in accordance 
with accepted Maori tikanga, had been the primary focus, these bodies 
were of less utility in the new environment. Wider cooperation was required 
to prevent lands from being awarded to (or sold by) neighboring communi- 
ties as a result of the work of the Native Land Court. Hence more broadly 
focused district- or descent-based bodies became increasingly common in 
the early 1870s, along with the even more novel phenomenon of institu- 
tions formed around specific issues or grievances. Nascent forms of modern 
tribal self-government were being constructed in this period, but so too 
the seeds of broader kotahitanga, or unity, were being sown between more 
diverse, non-kin-related groups.® 

This was not a question of open resistance to colonization, however 
that might be defined, but a rather more straightforward matter of survival. 
In this respect it made little difference whether the tribe concerned was sup- 
posedly “loyalist” or “rebel” in its inclinations and outlook. In the central 
North Island, for example, the neighboring tribes of Te Arawa and Tuhoe 
(and related groupings), the former mostly deemed allies of the Crown 
during the wars and the latter considered its enemies, both established or 
revived vigorous runanga or komiti structures in the aftermath of the wars 
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and sought to use these bodies as mechanisms of ongoing communal con- 
trol over their districts. Both the Tuhoe’s Te Whitu Tekau (The Seventy) and 
the various Te Arawa bodies, including the Putaiki and Komiti Nui, suc- 
cessfully stymied the effective introduction of the Native Land Court into 
their districts for a time, allowing a greater degree of tribal cohesion to be 
maintained than might otherwise have been the case.® 

In districts where the court had been introduced from an early date, 
komiti and runanga sought to mitigate its impact by arranging lists of 
owners for land blocks and undertaking other kinds of preliminary work 
ahead of formal investigations of title in the Native Land Court. But lack- 
ing legal standing, the work of such bodies was always liable to be over- 
turned, and unity threatened, by the operations of both Crown and private 
land buyers seeking to find vulnerable points in the tribal structure. It was 
for this reason that many Maori quickly realized that the longer-term sur- 
vival of such institutions was to a large degree dependent on their achiev- 
ing legal recognition from the Crown. That was not an entirely unrealistic 
expectation. Indeed, in 1872, in a speech that echoed those of proponents 
of Grey’s runanga system more than a decade earlier, the premier, George 
Waterhouse, told Parliament that 


a matter that has excited great interest in the Native mind is what is by 
themselves called “Local Committees.” There is among the Natives a 
general desire that matters simply affecting . . . the ownership of land, 
and various kindred matters, shall be settled by means of Committees, 
to be elected by the Natives in the various districts. I am told by those 
who are thoroughly competent to give an opinion upon this matter, 
that so firm a hold on the Native mind has this question obtained, that 
it has now risen to the prominence the king movement did some years 
ago. It may be now availed of beneficially, or, if it be allowed to be disre- 
garded, this agitation may be attended with injurious consequences.” 


But a Native Councils bill introduced by the minister of Native affairs, 
Donald McLean, just a few days later met with significant opposition. This 
scene was repeated in the 1873 session of Parliament, when an even more 
watered-down proposal was eventually withdrawn. Supporters of state- 
sanctioned tribal bodies believed they might well prove useful adjuncts to 
the Native Land Court, assisting greatly with the often fraught process of 
title investigation and at the same time helping to extend British authority 
still further into formerly Maori-controlled districts. But such arguments 
cut little ice with critics who feared that, having achieved Crown recogni- 
tion for such bodies, Maori communities might use the institutions for their 
own, quite different, objectives. The risk lay in the possibility that Maori 
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might reappropriate intended mechanisms of indirect rule for altogether 
unexpected, or rather unwanted, purposes. 

Rumors that the government was contemplating granting some 
authority to councils or committees elected by Maori had meanwhile been 
enough to see many more unofficial bodies established in anticipation of 
such a measure.®* Although some of these bodies continued to style them- 
selves runanga, and others (no doubt influenced by McLean’s aborted 
legislation) kaunihera (councils), most now called themselves komiti. The 
komiti after 1870 shared few similarities with the prewar bodies of the same 
name, however, and instead were closer to the radically reshaped runanga 
first promoted by the Waikato tribes in the late 1850s and co-opted by the 
Crown, in halfhearted fashion (following an initial burst of enthusiasm), 
under Grey’s scheme of “new institutions.” Essentially they had been trans- 
formed into permanent or semipermanent instruments of self-government 
convened on a regular basis, having fixed memberships that were increas- 
ingly determined by popular vote, and able to communicate their mandate 
and decisions through a new medium, the Maori press.°? 

By the late 1870s such komiti were more or less ubiquitous within the 
Maori world. Some Crown officials considered such bodies useful to the 
extent that they might assist the work of the Native Land Court or Resi- 
dent Magistrates, but were reluctant to see them assume any authority that 
might undermine the standing of either. However, this kind of grudging 
acknowledgment of a legitimate, if highly circumscribed, role for komiti 
was not shared by all officials, and some Crown agents more or less actively 
attempted to suppress such institutions.”° 

Neither containment nor suppression managed to stem the popularity 
of such bodies in the eyes of many Maori, and in 1883 a deeply reluctant gov- 
ernment found itself compelled again to take some steps toward acknowl- 
edging the campaign for legal recognition of komiti. The Native Committees 
Act of that year was, as even its unenthusiastic author, hard-line minister of 
Native affairs John Bryce, later freely admitted, never intended to bestow 
significant powers of self-government on Maori.”! Bryce certainly made that 
clear in the act itself, which gave the committees to be elected under it no 
powers to pass bylaws on matters of local concern, barred them from inves- 
tigating disputes involving more than twenty pounds, and allowed them to 
consider cases involving less than twenty pounds only with the consent of 
both parties. Meanwhile, the committees were to be permitted to under- 
take initial investigations of land titles only with the consent of all parties, 
and their findings were to be reported merely “for the information of the 
Court.””? As contemporary critics noted, unofficial komiti might have done 
just as much, and stood just as much chance of having their decisions rati- 
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fied in the Native Land Court, without the added impediment of being 
answerable to the Crown.’ 

Many Maori communities, evidently unaware of the extremely lim- 
ited powers to be granted under the act, again enthusiastically established 
unofficial komiti in anticipation of these being recognized under the legisla- 
tion. They were soon disappointed. Bryce had already instructed that there 
should be no more than six or seven committees established for the entire 
North Island, and as a consequence of the large size of the districts encom- 
passed by each, along with the limited resources and authority at their dis- 
posal, interest in the official committees rapidly waned in many places.” 

By the early 1890s the Native Committees Act was effectively a dead 
letter in most districts, though Maori communities continued to lobby in 
a variety of ways for real powers to be granted to them. In 1884 the Maori 
king, Tawhiao, led a deputation to England directly seeking redress from 
their partner in the Treaty of Waitangi. But frantic behind-the-scenes lobby- 
ing by the New Zealand government’s agent in London successfully denied 
the delegation an audience with Queen Victoria, a sympathetic public and 
press response to Tawhiao’s mission notwithstanding.” The British prime 
minister, William Gladstone, also snubbed the group, who were informed 
that their request for greater autonomy was a matter for the colonial admin- 
istration to consider.’¢ But Gladstone’s contemptuous response was matched 
by that of Governor William Jervois, who declared that “the Natives gener- 
ally have been exceptionally well treated in New Zealand & have nothing 
to complain about.” 77 

In light of such attitudes, many Maori communities pressed on with 
their efforts to manage their own affairs through various strategies. Soon 
after Tawhiao’s return to New Zealand, “king committees” were established 
by supporters of the Kingitanga in opposition to the official but largely 
powerless government-sponsored bodies.’® These provided the basis for an 
even more elaborate mechanism of self-government established by the King 
movement in 1892. The Kauhanganui, or great council, which met for the 
first time in 1892, consisted of two elected houses of parliament along with 
a premier and cabinet, including ministers responsible for overseeing a wide 
range of activities. Mirroring the Crown’s minister of Native affairs, the 
king’s ministry included a minister for Pakeha affairs.” 

Meanwhile, tribes outside the King movement had adopted similar 
measures. In June 1892 the Kotahitanga movement convened a Maori par- 
liament for the first time. Its demand for formal Crown recognition, includ- 
ing the establishment of district komiti supervised by the Kotahitanga and 
empowered to undertake the work of the Native Land Court, was rejected by 
the government. But unrelenting pressure from the Kingitanga and Kotahi- 
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tanga movements eventually forced the Crown to adopt measures designed 
to neutralize both bodies. In 1900 the government introduced legislation 
that granted komiti some role in the adjudication of land titles while sidelin- 
ing the Native Land Court for a time.®° Neither this nor an allied initiative 
to implement health and other social reforms through komiti represented 
genuine concessions to the Maori desire for greater control over their own 
affairs. Officials instead viewed these developments as further opportuni- 
ties to appropriate Maori aspirations for their own assimilationist ends.* 
This strategy was successful to the extent that leaders of the Kotahitanga 
movement were persuaded to abandon annual meetings of the Maori par- 
liament in 1902.8? But the Kingitanga movement endured against all odds, 
and over subsequent decades runanga and komiti based on models first 
developed in the 1850s continued to perform vital roles as instruments of 
self-government within Maori communities around the country.*? 

By the turn of the twentieth century North Island Maori had been left 
with only about 7.5 million acres of what were often the most mountain- 
ous or unproductive lands, down from an original area of about 29.6 mil- 
lion acres.*4 Judged against the objective of land retention, the runanga and 
komiti of the nineteenth century were abject failures, unable to stem the 
tide of land alienation in the face of what “loyalist” chief Rapata Waha- 
waha described as that most effective “pit of destruction . . . for the Maori 
people,” the Native Land Court.®> Yet this was only part of the story. Maori 
society had withstood sixty years of assimilationist policies directed against 
it; although tribal cohesion had been damaged in the process, the reinven- 
tion of older forms of self-government had played a significant part in ensur- 
ing the survival of the Maori as a distinct —and still largely tribal— people. 
The runanga and komiti of the nineteenth century, and the men and women 
who formed and supported them, could hardly have left a greater legacy 
than that. 
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